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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


lo Joint Resolution Number 52 

House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 

by Senator P. Nyp, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 


Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Forcing Protection Upon Workmen 


HE New York Times of September 8 published an attack made by 

William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, on “the 

movement for compulsory unemployment insurance.” In the course of 
the attack, Mr. Green is quoted as making the following statement: 


“The American workman resents the idea of being compelled to 
make a fixed contribution toafund. * * * He resents being told 
what he must do.” 


“He resents being told what he must do!” 

Is Mr. Green willing to change that sentence to read, “She resents being 
told what she must do,” making it apply equally to the American workwoman? 
If so, is he willing to defend the American workwoman’s resentment toward 
enforced “protection” as vigorously as he defends what he believes to be the 
American workman’s resentment toward enforced protection against unem- 
ployment? 

The American Federation of Labor, led by Mr. Green, has for years been 
telling American workwomen what they must be forced by law to do. Mr. 
Green is constantly telling American workwomen that they must, by law, be 
“protected” from working at night, from working in certain industries, from 
working more than a certain number of hours a day, from working for less 
than a certain wage, while men are free from such enforced “protection.” 
The end has been that Mr. Green’s enforced “protection” has “protected” 
women entirely out of their jobs. American workwomen resent that. 

If American workmen resent being forced to aid in protecting themselves 
against losing their jobs, how much more keenly must American workwomen 
resent being forced to endure laws that deprive them of their jobs? For a 
job is the first requisite for a workman or a workwoman. 

Mr. Green says that the American workman is willing to develop a system 
of voluntary payments worked out by joint agreement with employers, but is 
not willing to be forced to contribute to an unemployment insurance fund. 

The American workwoman has for years been telling Mr. Green, legislators, 
and government officials that she is willing to develop a system of voluntary 
improvement of working conditions, working hours, and wages, on equal terms 
with her male colleagues in industry, but Mr. Green and government officials 
who kowtow to his edicts have continued to insist that the American work- 
woman does not know what is good for her and must be “told what she must 
do” to protect her health and morals. 

This, we repeat, the American workwoman resents. 

Women members of unions belonging to the American Federation of Labor 
have had to ask Legislatures to repeal or to refuse to enact the laws which 
Mr. Green urges for the “protection” of women. It is time that Mr. Green 
should listen to the American workwoman and defend her resentment against 
being told what she must do, just as he defends the resentment he says the 
American workman feels toward being told what he must do. 

We, too, are Americans and human beings, with the same instincts for 
self-reliance and independence, the same resentment against being told what 
we must do, the same need to earn a living, as Mr. Green’s “American work- 
man.” We demand recognition as such. 


Job for Married Woman—No Pay 


N THESE days of discharging married women, one notes especially any 

| opportunity for work for a married woman. Florence Bayard Hilles sends 

EquaL Ricuts the following clipping from a newspaper classified adver- 
tising section: 


“MAN AND Wire—White; good reference; no children; man handy 
with tools to act as superintendent-janitor of new apartment house 
being built; duties will consist of keeping building clean, oiling 
machines and doing everything that needs to be done, day or night; 
no coal nor ashes to handle; no real hard work, but hours will be 
long; free apartment, free gas, free lights, free ice and $60 per month 
salary; wife would have to help when necessary. Address W-57, 
News-Journal office.” 


“Man and Wife” wanted—but there is just one job and one salary! 

But wives are probably accustomed to that sort of job. There was the 
Montana wife who helped her husband build up an $18,000 bakery business— 
and got nothing for all her work in the bakery when the husband got a divorce. 
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try be prohibited? That is the ques- 

tion which is paramount with us in 
Finland at the present time. It is how- 
ever, not the first time that this question 
has come up, for already in the Diet of 
1905, the initiative for promulgating 
such a decree was taken, as likewise in 
the years 1919, 1921, 1927, and the pres- 
ent year. Before I proceed, I wish to 
point out that conditions in Finland are 
utterly different from those prevailing in 
most other countries at the time the pro- 
hibition against women’s night-work was 
introduced. We have an 8 hours’ work- 
ing day, instead of 10—12 hours, and 
night shifts occur only every third, at 
times every second week, or four nights 
every third week. Due to the large num- 
ber of day-nurseries, kindergartens, folk- 
kitchens, and factory dining-rooms the 
burden of the mothers is considerably 
lightened. The working people’s homes in 
our large industrial plants are in many 
instances model-dwellings, which fulfill 
all the requirements of hygiene and are 
being constantly improved. The latest 
proposition is to construct sound-proof 
rooms, where night workers will be able 
to sleep in peace in the day time. There- 
fore, it is eminently worth while to con- 
tinue along positive lines and study re- 
sults, before further steps are taken for 
a restriction, which would rob a large 
number of women of the means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

The first committee, appointed in 1906- 
1907 to investigate this matter, came to 
the conclusion that the actual conditions 
of Finland’s industry would not justify 
any such restrictions. In 1919 the Diet 
adopted a statute to the effect that both 
full grown men and women, with the ex- 
ception of pregnant women and machin- 
ists of high-power machines, should equal- 
ly share in certain protective measures. 
A new investigation was made, the result 
of which was made public in 1910 in the 
form of a detailed and illuminating re- 
search touching 20,000 persons or 63 per 
cent. of the whole number of women work- 
ers in industry at that time. According 
to the answers received night-work was 
being done by 3,258 women in 142 fac- 
tories. Of these, 2,386 women expressed 
their opinions as to the prohibition 
against night-work. It appeared that an 
overpowering majority of the women 
workers at that time were opposed to all 
supervision or restriction of liberty in se- 
lecting their work, as such a prohibition 
inevitably would constitute. A circum- 
stance of special interest appearing in the 
said research was the large number of 
women doing nightwork, who had to sup- 
port other persons. Of single women 
workers, 697 were themselves supporting 
1,939 persons, while in the same group 


S tr women’s night-work in indus- 


Speech Delivered by Thyra Von Beetzen- 
Ostman. Salle Centrale, Geneva, 
June 16, 1930 
(Reprinted from The Open Door, 
July, 1930) 


247 aided in the support of 759 persons. 
Many women declared that they did not 
feel more tired after night-work than 
after work in the daytime, if only they 
were able to sleep undisturbed on their 
return home. 


In 1924 another committee was appoint- 


ed to sit on the question, and it is typical 
of the prevailing idea that women have 
no part even in matters concerning them- 
selves, that notwithstanding that it was a 
matter concerning the livelihood of thou- 
sands of women, not a single woman was 
appointed on the committee. 

In 1921 the Government made to Par- 
liament a proposal as to the ratification 
of certain conventions concerning work in 
industry, which had been adopted at the 
first general conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in Washing- 
ton, in 1919. Our Government however, 
proposed that the Parliament should not 
join the convention as adopted in Wash- 
ington concerning restriction of night- 
work for women in industry, because in 


_ its opinion the inexpediency of such meas- 


ures in Finland would prove to be greater 
than elsewhere. 

Thus, the convention prohibiting night- 
work was not ratified. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the attention of the head of the 
International Labor Organization, A. 
Thomas, was aroused to the fact that it 
was rather slow work getting the said 
international conventions ratified, espe- 
cially as far as Scandinavia and Finland 
were concerned, and in August, 1927, he 
himself arrived on the scene to try to in- 
fluence our obstinate Government. It 
seemed that it was simpler to promulgate 
radical laws at the green table and make 


agreements, than it was to carry them. 


into effect. Of all the states represented 
in Washington, fourteen have declined to 
ratify the convention regarding prohibi- 
tion of night-work, and only nineteen have 
accepted the same, though with certain 
reservations. 

On August 20, 1927, Mr. Thomas 
arrived in Helsingfors. He was received 
with all possible solemnity, like an interna- 
tional comptroller, conferred for days on 


_ end, listened to speeches at luncheons and 


dinners, talked indefatigably, and received 
reports. It would be inaccurate to say 
that the mighty chief was satisfied with 
all he experienced. Especially the criti- 
cal opposition of a large majority of our 
women concerning the restriction of 
night-work for women aroused the amaze- 
ment of our important guest. Why, such 


_ work was prohibited in so many coun- 
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Night Work in Finland 


tries! More than one simple citizen won- 
dered indeed if the outspoken partiality 
of the great international chief in a ques- 
tion, which with us is a burning problem 
of the day, is commensurate with his im- 
partial position as director of an institu- 
tion, to whose budget we too give a mod- 
est contribution, and whose aims surely 
ought to be to guard the interests of not 
only one side in the labor market. The 
conception that the conditions of indus- 
trial production are a very great factor 
to reckon with, and that night-work for 
women in Finnish industry is a much 
more serious question both for the women 
themselves and for industry in general 
than in most other countries, he put aside 
as only a pretext. 

With real French esprit, Mr. Thomas 
during his visit made one speech after an- 
other, emphasizing how important it is 
that lawmaking in the respective coun- 
tries should follow the general lines of 
the agreement of the Bureau of Labor, 

In an interview with the press he 
stressed the question that lay nearest his 
heart—the utter abolition of night-work 
for women. It cannot be denied that the 
reasons he gave seem to many of us ex- 
tremely naive. We quote his words: 
“What about the housewife’s sleep, if she 
is away all night working? On her re- 
turn home she has to make coffee or pre- 
pare breakfast for her husband, who must 
be ready to leave for his daily work.” It 
apparently has not entered Mr. Thomas’s 
head, that in the new equality for men 
and women in the field of labor, the man 
is no longer justified in demanding serv- 
ice from a wife who is carrying her full 
share of the burden. 

However, Mr. Thomas’s visit to us in 
August, 1927, was not quite in vain. On 
the eleventh of November the same year 
our Social-Democratic Labor. Govern- 
ment under Mr. Tanner proposed a law 
concerning women’s night-work in indus- 
try. This proposition included no calcu- 
lations as to how many women actually 
would be affected by such a law, nor was 
the question acted upon by the last Par- 
liament, which granted, however, a sub- 
sidy for a statistical examination into the 
matter, which now lies ready in part. 

At the same time the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Finnish Wood Working In- 
dustries made an investigation into the 
question. The time is too short to go into 
the results of these investigations, but I 
cannot refrain from calling attention to 
certain interesting divergencies. 

The said association calculated the to- 
tal number of women to be affected by 
such a law in 1928 to be at least 12,000, 
the number being later augmented by sev- 


eral thousands. The official examination, 


based on older statistics, gave the num- 
ber at 7,682 only. 
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Concerning the effects of night-work 
upon the health of the women, the official 
examination was made by three physi- 
cians into the physical condition of 1,370 
women workers, a very small proportion 
of the total number of night-workers. 
Only as to 821 of these 1,370 women ex- 


amined did the doctors give any opinion, 


which showed that night-work had caused 
illness or weakened condition among 34.4 
per cent. of the married women and 24.6 
per cent. of the unmarried. It did not 
become clear on what grounds the doctors 
concluded that their illness was caused 
by night-work, or that they had ever seen 
the patients before they were thus em- 
ployed, and so long as neither the women 
day-workers nor the men night-workers 
have been made the objects of analogous 
examinations a tabulation such as the 
above, with the supposed effect of night- 
work upon the health of the workers, can 
have but little value. Moreover, the re- 
ports of the three physicians engaged offi- 
cially stand in marked contrast to the re- 
port of the forty-two physicians, who had 
opportunities to make observations for the 
Employers’ Association of the Finnish 
Woodworking Industries. Of these forty- 
two doctors the majority have for years, 
in the capacity of factory or communal 
doctors, watched over the health of both 
day and night women workers. All of 
these doctors have had patients among 
the women workers of forty-nine factor- 
ies, altogether 7,600 women, of whom 
5,700 were night-workers. The first ques- 
tion, “if night-work is more detrimental 
to women than men,” twenty-two physi- 
cians have categorically answered in the 
negative, three in the affirmative, while 
the rest consider night-work may be per- 
mitted on certain conditions. 

The proposition laid before the present 
Parliament by its member, Mr. Helo, re- 
garding the same prohibition against in- 
dustrial night-work for women, is iden- 
tical with the Tanner government propo- 
sition of 1927, which was not definitely 
acted upon. Meanwhile, it has come up 
before the committee of social affairs, 
where it was vetoed by all non-socialists. 
A reservation was added by the Social- 
Democrat members. 

With cheerful optimism our Social- 
Democrats ignore the problem of how 
these 12,000 odd women industrial work- 
ers would be able to earn their living. 
They insinuate that the fate of these 
12,000 women is only being used to 
sound an alarm,.and that an increase in 
unemployment or an impairment of 
women’s economic position has not been 
noticeable in the countries where pro- 
hibition has been enforced. 

Believing facts to be more powerful 
than arguments, let us examine this state- 
ment a little closer, and take as an exam- 
ple one of the countries where women have 
been more ordinarily exposed to the bless- 
ings of such a prohibition, namely, in the 


United States of America. We see there 
a legal decree calling forth the unusual 
spectacle of working women organizing in 
a fight to abrogate a law initiated to “pro- 
tect” them. Women typists, stenograph- 
ers, proof-readers, et cetera, succeeded in 
1919 in being exempted from this law; 
women railway workers in 1920 carried 
through a law which did away with all 
time restrictions for women employed in 
the railroads, except for conductors and 
guards. Only in 1928 did women pharma- 
cists succeed in being permitted to do 
night duty, while restaurant women- 
workers battled all that year to gain the 
same rights and free them from all re- 
strictions, their fight continuing into the 
present year. Newspaper printers won a 
victory in their demands, but not the book 
printers. Many of the latter lost their jobs, 
others were forced to work 6 to 9 hours 
more per week for $3 to $6 less in wages. 
Women railway-conductors and guards, 
who averaged $30 to $45 weekly, lost their 
positions and later never came up to more 
than $15 to $18 a week. What this means 
for the family budget anyone may under- 
stand. 

(Editor’s Note: These facts refer to the 
State of New York.) 

These examples are perhaps sufficient to 
refute the theory that prohibition of 
night-work is not detrimental to women 
workers. I make no appeal with examples 
of hard cases, although there are uncount- 
able hardships due to women caused by 
restrictive laws. 

If those wishing to promulgate such 
laws were really sincere in their convic- 
tions as to the bad moral and hygienic 
effects of night work, why then have they 
not even in our country dared to be con- 
sistent and propose a restriction of all 
night work for women? There are many 
spheres where such work is far more wear- 
ing than an industrial worker’s with its 
regular shifts. Let us take examples: 
The night nurse, who for four or five 
weeks on end works 12 hours a night on 
a responsible case, in country districts oft- 
en being on duty both night and day; 
then there are the women chemist assist- 
ants, who frequently, at least in some cit- 
ies, must be on duty the day before and 
the day following night duty, or 30 hours 
at a stretch. For waitresses in hotels, 
night cafes, or amusement halls, for tele- 
phone and telegraphic girls on night duty, 
the moral danger is as well a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

Is it perhaps that our worthy law-mak- 
ers are afraid that an encroachment: upon 
all these vocations would call forth, as it 
did in America, protest from the women 
themselves, as well as the general public, 
against a measure which only ostensibly 
protects them. It is not so much concern 
for the welfare of women workers as it is 
a move to protect the interests of the men 
and a ruthless onslaught upon women’s 
competition in the field of labor. There- 


Equal Rights 


fore, prohibition of women’s night-work 
in industry can mean but one thing for 
the women—their exclusion from the in- 
dustrial field. 

We willingly agree that the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Labor, in its special con- 
cern with social problems, has done much 
good work in bettering the conditions of 
working people, for example the conven- 
tions which concern equality for men and 
women. However, we cannot close our 


eyes to the fact that as long as the differ- 


ent countries are almost exclusively rep- 
resented by men, as heretofore, men’s in- 
terest will remain of primary importance, 
and the principle of “equal pay for equal 
work,” as established by the Versailles 
Agreement in 427 point 7, is all too easily 
disregarded on the old plea of “protec- 
tion for women,” even at the risk of “pro- 
tecting” them from one well-paid vocation 
after another. The International Bureau 
of Labor can therefore prove to be of im- 
minent danger to women by its mass pro- 
duction of special laws which are forced 
upon them unwittingly. What the bene- 
fits of protection really signify for wage- 
earning women they will soon realize, 
when they investigate their pay envelopes. 
As someone expressed it, this organiza- 
tion seems to have become for women a 
variant of the Mt. Sinai commandment: 
“Thou shalt and thou shalt not,” and 
from it conventions stream out to all 
the countries represented at its confer- 
ences, with the hope of being ratified. 
Thus the so-called protective law-meas- 
ures have been drawn into the whirlpool 
of politics and become a prey to party lob- 
bying. Within the International Bureau 
of Labor there are of course representa- 
tives of countries where women are not 
yet franchised, but are so hedged in 
by convention that they may not even 
walk out alone; is it then to be wondered 
at, that the numerous protective laws are 
based on moral grounds? Finland, too, 
has been blessed with similar laws on sim- 
ilar grounds. 

Such was the law adopted in 1927, by 
which women were forbidden to be em- 
ployed on sea-going vessels. The major- 
ity of the women affected by this law were 
between 40 and 50 years of age, and as for 
their morals, well surely there is little 
danger that they will be jeopardized. Last 
November Finland’s women were again 
presented with a law forbidding girls up 
to 21 years of age to take part in the load- 
ing or unloading of vessels. An investi- 
gation had revealed the fact that among 
the dock-workers in the harbors immoral- 
ity and increasing drunkenness prevailed, 
and according to the working men them- 
selves and the reports of vocational in- 
spectors, it happened in some places that 
the foremen themselves consumed strong 
drinks during working hours and favored 
such of their workers as could procure in- 
toxicating liquors, and boycotted sober 
and decent workers—conditions which 
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lead to graft and to women selling them- 
selves. It seems to us that here lies a pri- 
mary reason for rectifying the existing 
state of affairs and for instituting posi- 
tive measures with sharper surveillance 
and a dismissal of the culprits rather 
than of the women employed there. The 
prohibition of work is a poor guardian 
against immorality, and the results may 
be the opposite of those aimed at. 


We Northern women have already a 


long time been responsible for our own 
morality, so does it not seem reasonable 
that we demand respect also for our work, 
and that a woman’s private life and moral 


O some this title might seem the ad- 


i vertisement of a patent medicine. 
In a way it is the result of the best 
tonic which can be administered to a 
human being—namely, the application of 
justice. No human being can long tol- 
erate the workings of injustice. Nothing 
can so tarnish the soul and work havoc 
with the health as the imposition of in- 
justice. The granting of the vote to 
women was nothing else but the admin- 
istration of long delayed justice. 

To ask “What have women done with 
the vote?” during the ten years since it 
was granted in 1920 is almost an imperti- 
nence. It is a human right which should 
have been given to women long decades 
ago. True, working for a right educates 
the worker and makes the person better 
fitted to exercise the right when it ar- 
rives and in this way at least the delay 
may have been beneficial. 

The real question never has been “What 
have women done with the vote?” but 


code be not confused with her livelihood, 
any more than a man’s is with his? 

We cannot ignore the fact that to-day 
millions of women are earning a living 
in salaried positions. In America alone, 
statistics tell us, every fifth worker is a 
woman. We have no longer anything to 
gain by repeating the old slogan, “Wom- 
an’s place is in the home,” for it has no 
value in view of the fact that in order to 
possess something that resembles a home 
many a woman is forced to work for it. 
Here it is not a question of happiness or 
unhappiness; we shall leave sentiment 
aside, for the men and women of to-day 


“Ten Years After 


By Anna Kelton Wiley 
Chairman of the National Council of the 
National Woman's Party 


“What has the vote done for women?” 
The answer to this is many-sided. It has 
broadened their interests, made them 
courageous, made them think more deeply, 
and made them straight shooters. It has 
brought zest into many a monotonous, iso- 
lated home where now the woman worker 
reads the paper with interest, acts upon 
the information she gleans from every 
source, and votes wisely to improve her 
locality by her choice of a proper candi- 
date. Possibly all women do not vote. 
But neither do all men. Perhaps not as 
many women proportionately vote as men 
but could one expect a new electorate to 
immediately spring to its task and do as 
efficiently in ten years what men have 
been doing for 150 years? It has given 
women a new outlook, and new jobs loom 
on their horizons, once limited by the 
stove, the wash tub, and the sink. 
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who fight for their bread are caught in 
the cog of the wheel of modern industrial- 
ism. The fact that an employed woman 
can no longer be considered a casual 
worker, engaged as an extra, means that 
she must be recognized for what she is, a 
permanent factor within industry. Her 
position and her future must be fixed on 
this basis. 

Work is the most precious boon in our 
existence, which must not be dealt with 
offhand; only then when all workers, 
irrespective of sex, are treated equally, 
may we consider that justice has tri- 
umphed. 


Moreover, women have incidentally 
done something with the vote. The Na- 
tional Woman’s Party has actively sup- 
ported many specific Equal Rights meas- 
ures in Congress and in the State Legis- 
latures. Equal Rights measures which 
the Woman’s Party has sponsored or as- 
sisted have been secured in twenty-four 
States and territories. They affect the 
lives of 33,000,000 women. 


The United States Government now has 
eight women in the House of Representa- 
tives where one sat when the vote was 
won. There are now more than 125 wom- 
en in the State Legislatures. This is only 
a mere indication of the results of win- 
ning the vote by women. 


But there is yet much to do. No wom- 
an can afford to “rest on her oars” and 
think the goal reached. The vote is only 
“the key to the house of life.’ Women 
must help men to put the house in order 
and make this country a better place in 
which to live. 


Miss Pennypacker Demands Justice 


N NNA M. W. PENNYPACKER, 


chairman of the Pennsylvania 


State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, has written to Director 
Schofield of the Philadelphia Public Safe- 
ty Department asking that he reconsider 
his decision that all married women in 
the department be discharged. 

Miss Pennypacker, daughter of a for- 
mer Governor of Pennsylvania, is a second 
cousin of Director Schofield. Her letter 
asked that married women be permitted 
to enjoy justice and immunity from in- 
vestigation into their private financial 
status or family life as men enjoy, mar- 
ried or single. 

The story of Director Schofield’s dis- 
charge of married women and the pro- 
tests of Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman 
of the National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, and of Herbert W. Salus, 
director of the Civil Service Commission, 
was told in the September 6 issue of 
Equa. RIGHTS. 


Miss Pennypacker’s letter to Director 
Schofield follows: 


“Having read with great concern and 
deepest regret of your intended action al- 
ready begun, in discharging from your 
department all married women employees, 
as a representative of the National Wom- 
an’s Party I wish to enter a protest and 
beg that you will reconsider before going 
farther to carry out such a policy. 


“These employees of your department, 
having passed the Civil Service require- 
ments and obtained their positions, are 
entitled to retain them if they have faith- 
fully fulfilled their duties of office. 


“Surely their private lives are their 
own, and if they have honestly earned 
their salaries, by what right does anyone 
question the way their salaries are spent? 


“No inquiry presumably is made into 
the way men employees spend their 
salaries, nor into the personal affairs of 
their home life, and this, therefore, is an 


unfair discrimination against women. It 
may set a most unfortunate ‘precedent, 
and is essentially contrary to justice and 
to the established legal rights of these 
women citizens. 


“IT hope that you will reconsider and 
reverse your policy and that you will re- 
store to their former positions those 
women who have already been dismissed.” 

Meanwhile, the attention of Equa. 
Rieuts has been called to a similar situa- 
tion in Kansas City, Missouri, although 


the ban on married women there was not 


effected by a public agency, and thus there 
is less opportunity for redress. The fol- 
lowing account by the International News 
Service, dated August 8, tells the story: 

“A sensation was created among wom- 
en’s organizations here today by the an- 
nouncement of the Commerce Trust Com- 


pany, Kansas City’s largest financial insti- 


tution, that it will not employ married 
women in the future and that single 
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women now in the employ of the bank 
will be replaced when they marry. 

“In a statement explaining its stand 
the company said in part: 

“‘*While unemployment is not a matter 
of great magnitude, it is a factor to be 
recognized and reckoned with. The Com- 
merce Trust Company feels that it should 
join with other large organizations in 
the study and proper dispostion of this 
matter.’ 

“Business women opposed to the rule 
suggested that various other classes of 
workers could better afford to withdraw 
from the business world, namely, unmar- 


A Book and a Banner in 


(known to National Woman’s 

Party members during the suf- 
frage campaign as Elizabeth Green Kalb), 
Laura Berrien has sent copies of “Jailed 
for Freedom,” by Doris Stevens, to Fusae 
Ichikawa, director of the Woman Suffrage 
League in Japan. Miss Berrien sent sev- 
eral copies for use in Japanese libraries, 
and also, at the request of Alice Paul, 
sent copies to Miss Green for placement 
in libraries in Hawaii. Miss Green is 
editor of the magazine published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Miss Green, in her letter to Miss Paul 
asking for copies of this thrilling history 
of the fight of American women for suf- 
frage, said: 

“Miss Ichikawa cabled me last wee 
for the book, saying that it was urgent. 
Feeling that she must have some imme- 
diate and important use for the book, I 
mailed her my own personal copy, saying 
that I was forwarding her order to Wash- 
ington and asking her to return my copy 
when her own arrived. 

“Ags you probably know, Miss Ichikawa 
is director of the women’s suffrage league 


A T the request of Elizabeth Green 


Another Orchestra Conductor 
OR the long-planned concert of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra at the 
University of California, the orchestra 
will be conducted by a woman graduate 
of the University, Antonia Brico. 

Mile. Brico, who graduated from the 
University as Wilhelmina Wolthus in 
1923, has had a remarkable musical 
career in the short time since her gradua- 
tion. 

She was one of nine applicants and the 
only woman admitted to the Berlin School 
for Orchestra Conductors. Graduating 
with high honors, she made an immediate 
success as orchestra conductor in Berlin, 
and also as a coach at the Berlin Opera. 


ried society girls who have sought office 
and store to escape boredom, and men 
workers who have independent incomes or 
who have amassed enough wealth to with- 
draw from competition with employees 
not so fortunate. 

“Florence Ik. Wingert, president of the 
Kansas City Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, said: 

“*T have found very few married women 
who are working merely to obtain luxu- 
ries. Most of them are working because 
of economic necessity.’ 

“Octavia C. Griben, president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, believes 
shutting married women out of the busi- 


in Japan and has modeled her methods 
and tactics very largely upon those of 
the National Woman’s Party in its con- 
gressional suffrage campaign. You may 
remember her as a visitor to the head- 
quarters some years ago. 


“The women’s suffrage league in Japan 
is doing a tremendous piece of work. They 
have in many ways the hardest battle of 
any of us, since the thought of women in 
public affairs is so completely foreign— 
violently so—to the traditional place of 
women in the social scheme. The league, 
however, has a large membership, a small 
but devoted and ingenious group of lead- 
ers, and has aroused the interest of an 
independent collection of both men and 
women who take care of its maintenance 
financially. Miss Ichikawa is undoubt- 
edly the moving spirit and major brains 
of the organization, and is directing them 
in a campaign which has already begun 
to bring definite and most promising 
results. 

“Tt may interest you to know that when 
I was in Japan last Autumn, on the occa- 
sion of the third biennial conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, I had 


Feminist Notes 


An invitation to conduct the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Berlin is considered the 
height of a conductor’s career, and Mlle. 
Brico soon received such an invitation, be- 
ing the first woman to conduct what is 
reputed to be the greatest orchestra in 
Europe. 

After this success, Mlle. Brico was in- 
vited to return to this country and to 
California. On her return, she was 
chosen as one of the conductors of the 
Summer Symphony Concerts in San Fran- 
cisco and of the Los Angeles Symphony 
in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Mile. Brico has been the musical 
protegé of such noted musicians as Sigis- 
mond Stokowski, Karl Muck, and W. 
Furtwangler. 


Equal Rights 


ness and industrial world is unfair class 
discrimination. She said: 

“‘There are other classes of workers 
that could better be spared. I think few 
married women are working merely be- 
cause they want to.’ 

“Rose Ohaus, president of the Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce, believes a general 
rule is too sweeping and that each case 
should be judged on its own merits. She 
said: 

“*Most married women employees have 
economic pressure behind them in the 
form of bills, dependents, or an insuffi- 
cient income on the part of their hus- 
bands’.” 


Japan 


many interesting contacts with the suf- 
frage group in Tokyo where Miss Ichi- 
kawa has her office. Miss Ichikawa is 
my very good friend and had been my 
house guest here in Hawaii two years 
previously. 

“During my visit to Tokyo I took occa- 
sion to present to the group there the tat- 
tered remnants of a National Woman's 
Party banner which I had cherished ever 
since the eventful night at the capitol 
when the capitol guard splintered the 
pole over my back and left me dazed and 
clutching only the fragments of bunting. 

“T thought that this emblem might 
mean something very enspiriting and en- 
couraging to this group, as coming from 
one who had tasted something of the 
bitterness of struggle that preceded suc- 
cess. The presentation took place at a 
large dinner party attended by the sus- 
taining members (men and women) of 
the organization, and what I had to say 
was interpreted point by point and re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. It was a 
long time since I had been so completely 
transported back to the old Washington 
days, and the whole experience was quite 
a memorable one.” 


New Jobs for Girls—Maybe 

N New York, where women cannot work 

after 10 P. M., the Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Corporation has decided to em- 
ploy girls as messengers “because the 
superintendents and owners of some of 
New York’s large office buildings object 
to boy messengers as too boisterous and 
think girl messengers add dignity and 
atmosphere.” State law also requires that 
the messenger “girls” be 21 years old, 
according to the New York Times. 

In Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit, the 
same company is beginning to employ girl 
messengers for work within office build- 
ings. 

In Washington, D. C., where the law 
would not prevent the girls from working 
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at night, Martin Kane, superintendent of 
the Postal Telegraph, announces that he 
will not employ girls because they stop 
and talk to boys while delivering mes- 
sages. Boys employed by Postal, maybe? 
If so, why blame the girls instead of the 
boys? 

The girls fare better than the boys in 
the intelligence test given to all appli- 
cants for jobs as messengers, the New 
York office reported. 


Restricting Architects 

UCH excitement was aroused in 

England recently by a _ reported 
decision of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to segregate its women stu- 
dents and alter their curriculum so that 
they would be trained as interior decora- 
tors rather than as architects. 

The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship immediately filed a 
protest and the very next day the archi- 
tects denied in the press that they had 
reached a decision. They stated that they 
had considered a restriction in the num- 
ber of women students. 

Rumors continued to float about, how- 
ever, that women students had already 
been informed of the proposed segrega- 
tion. 


Trade Union Opposition 
CCORDING to The Vote, the number 

of women compositors in Scotland 

has decreased from a large number, with 


Women’s Rights E can’t see 


in the Air the point of 
these Chicago air 
From the race officials at all. 


Post-Crescent, 
Appleton, Wis. 
Aug. 20, 1930. 


They have been in- 
sisting that women 
pilots who partici- 
in the women’s 
cross-country derbies to be held in con- 
nection with the event this year, fly only 
low-powered planes and be accompanied 
by experienced men pilots. Naturally, the 
women have balked and several of the 
nation’s leading feminine flyers, led by 
Amelia Earhart, say they will refuse to 
participate under such restrictions. 


It’s an insult to their flying ability, 
they insist. And we agree. 


Women can be just as good airplane 
pilots as men. Experience has proved it. 
A 17-year-old girl recently set a new en- 
durance record by remaining aloft alone 
—for many hours. Another girl, in Cali- 
fornia, recently set a new altitude record 
for light planes by ascending to a 
height of approximately six miles— 
and alone, too, A minister’s wife in Cal- 
ifornia flew 200 miles an hour. 


And more recently Laura Ingalls, 25- 
year-old New York flyer, made 714 con- 
secutive “barrel rolls” over a St. Louis 


Edinburgh having 1,100 alone in 1910, to 
about 200 in the whole of Scotland, due 
entirely to the opposition of the Trade 
Union. 

This example in the printing industry 
is perhaps the most notable case of de- 
crease in women’s employment because of 
Trade Union action, The compositors’ 
unions have always been opposed to the 
employment of women in the composing- 
room, but for many years a number of 
women were so employed, particularly in 
Scotland. 

Women Race in Cars in Sweden 

N SWEDEN, where the lure of the 

“roaring road” is no longer reserved 
for men and automobile races for women 
have become an annual event, five Ameri- 
can cars piloted by five women racing 
drivers have won the latest endurance and 
reliability test of nearly 900 miles, states 
a report to the Automotive Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, from Consul-Gen- 
eral J. B. Osborne, Stockholm. 

The contest, organized jointly by the 
Swedish Motor Club and a leading 
Swedish weekly journal, was open to two 
classes of competitors; one with only 
women in the cars; and the other with a 
male escort to assist the woman driver in 
map-reading and effecting repairs. The 
total distance of 875 miles was divided 
into one night and two-day sections. Over 
much of the route bad roads prevented 
attainment of high speeds, but tested the 


Press Comment 


field, besting the old record (held by a 
man, by the way) by 297 more rolls. 

And still they say women flyers have 
to have male protection along when they 
participate in a simple cross-country 
race! 


Amy Johnson HE real signifi-_ 

cance of a feat 
sac such as Amy John- 
Aug. 9, 1930. 


direct effects, and 
the same is true of 
such a public demonstration as her wel- 
come home last Monday. The crowds 
which waited for hours along her route 
between Croydon and Grosvenor House, 
enduring the discomfort of capricious 
squalls, were paying homage to more than 
one young woman whose skill and pluck 
have won their due reward of popularity. 
They were acknowledging a portent. The 
flying age will only have arrived when the 
ordinary layman recognizes flight to be 
as safe and commonplace a mode of trans- 
port as motoring. It was Miss Johnson’s 
distinction to face, as an amateur of short 
flying experience, one of the longest and 
riskiest air-routes in the world, to face 
it alone, and in a second-hand machine. 
The most genuine tribute to her perform- 
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endurance and reliability of the cars com- 
peting. 


A similar race is to be held by the 
Swedish Motor Club in 1931, but competi- | 


tors next year will comprise one group 
only; there will be no passengers to assist 
the drivers. 


First! 
AZEL GREEN of San Francisco is 
the first woman assigned to a for- 
eign post by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Miss Green, pioneering in a new and in- 
teresting vocation for women, has been 
sent to the United States Foreign Trade 
Bureau in Panama. 

Panama, however, is not Miss Green’s 
ultimate goal, she said before sailing. She 
hopes to be transferred to other govern- 
ment foreign trade bureaus throughout 
the world after several years’ experience 
in Panama. 

After graduating from public schools 
in San Francisco, she took up the study 
of foreign trade and spent most of three 
years in Central American countries 
familiarizing herself with the language 
and customs of the people. 

Another Woman Astronomer 
T 23, Violet White of London is al- 
ready a noted astronomer. She has 
recently been appointed research assistant 
at Imperial College of Technology, South 
Kensington. 


ance has been paid by those unprecedented 
numbers of holiday-goers who have this 
year crossed the Channel by air-mail in- 
stead of steamer. The Australian route 
may remain a matter of high adventure 
for many years, but its conquest by Miss 
Johnson opened the milder routes to 
everyone who can afford the fare. 


HEN men ad- 

vocate special 
legislation for the 
protection of work- 
ing women their 
considered speech is 
always shot through 
with noble phrases. No doubt many of 
them are uttered in perfect sincerity, and 
the women who ask for special protective 
legislation are certainly honest and frank 
about it. Many believe that for the sake 
of women’s health and their morals and 
to prevent their exploitation by employ- 
ers there should be laws to take care of 
them. Not all are convinced of this nec- 
essity, even though such leaders as the 
Secretary of Labor, the heads of the 
American Federation of Labor, and most 
of the important members of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
favor restrictive legislation for women 
workers. Alma Lutz, a member of the 


Regulating 
Women's Work 


From the Times, 
New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 1, 1930. 
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Council of the National Woman’s Party, 


explains in the current Atlantic Monthly . 


why she thinks such a view is short- 
sighted and as damaging to men as to 
women. 

She does not regret the laws which were 
made when women first entered industry. 
The women were not organized and could 
not protect themselves against employers 
who gave them low wages for long hours 
in unsanitary surroundings. Those early 
laws bettered their condition. But fur- 
ther legislation, applying to women and 
not to men, she considers of actual harm 
to both groups. The old talk of altruistic 
motives, protecting American woman- 
hood, and so forth, is out of place now 
that women are no longer a temporary 
addition to the working world. They can- 
not be run out of industry, and they 
should have a chance for competition with 
men on equal terms. 


News from the Field 


Nominated for Legislature 
HE six women candidates for the 
Maryland State Legislature made a 
clean sweep during the primaries held on 
September 8. “A perfect score for the 
feminine politician of Maryland,” accord- 
ing to the Baltimore Sun. 

Two of the successful candidates, Helen 
Elizabeth Brown and Rose Irene Loeffler 
from the Fourth and Fifth Districts, Bal- 
timore, are outstanding members of the 
National Woman’s Party. Miss Brown is 
also a member of the Women Lawyers’ 
Association and the Women’s Interna- 
tional Legal Fraternity, and the very 
capable leader of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Council of the Maryland Branch. 


For Economic Equality 
ALIFORNIA business and profes- 
sional women are continuing their 
fight on legislation which limits and re- 
stricts the opportunity of women to earn 
a living. 

The following dispatch from Monterey 
to the San Francisco Chronicle,. dated 
September 4, tells the steps California 
women are taking to see that equality 
prevails in industrial legislation: 

“The 8-hour law is to be under fire 
at the convention of the California Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs which opened today at 
Asilomar. The principal activity of the 
convention is centered in a resolution ask- 
ing revision of the law designed -to pro- 
tect working women from too many hours 
of work. Business women are opposed to 
any reduction in the length of the work- 
ing week, ‘but. they “plan to rebel against 
the 48-hour-a-week law being enforced in 
cases of women who hold executive jobs. 
They want a law which will be flexible 
enough to give full opportunity to women 
competing in such jobs with men who are 
not held down to the 8-hour day. 


Men realize that an employer prefers 
workers without privileges, and _ they 
sometimes hope to curtail the employ- 
ment of women through special labor 
laws supposed to protect them. When 
the supply of labor is plentiful, women 
can get work only by accepting wages 
lower than men’s, and Miss Lutz thinks 
that this means an eventual reduction in 
men’s wages for the same work. So she 
argues it is foolish for men to try to 
bring about a cut in women’s wages 
through enforced privileges, as the net 
result will be a reduction in their own 
income. 


Whatever the opinions on the main 
question may be, there can be no doubt 
that there is too much sentimentality 
among regulators of women’s work. They 
are right in wanting that work limited to 
a reasonable number of hours. Women 


“At the convention also will be planned 
a program for the federation next year 
which will be directed toward other laws 
concerning women. 


“*We are going to find out, once and 
for all, just where California’s women 
stand in comparison to men in the fields 
of business and industry,’ is the cry of 
the delegates from all parts of California. 
The results of a salary census taken by 
the federation during the last year are to 
be made known showing for what wages 
California business and professional wom- 
en work.” 


Muna Lee Arrives 


UNA LEE, poet, Feminist, educator, 
arrived in New York City on Sep- 
tember 8 and will arrive in Washington 
on September 20 to work with the Inter 
American Commission of Women and the 
National Woman’s Party for equality in 
nationality rights. 
Miss Lee is well known to members of 
the National Woman’s Party, having 
worked with the Inter American Commis- 


sion, taking part in the Pan American 


Conference in Havana when the Inter 
American Commission of Women was au- 
thorized, and having been active in the 
Feminist movement for several years. 


She is director of the Department of 


Internatonal Relations at the University 


of Porto Rico, 


Young Women’s Council 
HE Young Women’s Council wishes to 


4 announce that the total receipts from 
the performance of “The Pierrot of the 


Minute,” in the garden of Headquarters 
‘on August 138, amounted to $109. The 


necessary expenses for the printing of 
tickets, postage, rental of extra chairs, 
music, and costuming for the play, and re- 
freshments were $70, leaving a balance of 


_ Equal Rights 


should have time for recreation. They 
should work in clean, well-lighted rooms, 
and they should receive a sufficient wage 
to provide them with plenty of nourish- 
ing food and with decent clothing. When 
they have babies they should consult a 
physician to find out whether their regu- 
lar work will be better for them than the 
work they would do at home. These things 
were all true when women worked early 
and late in their own homes, but no one 
ever waxed oratorical over them then. It 
is easy for a prejudiced or emotional per- 
son to discern reasons why the hard work 
women do in factories requires legisla- 
tive protection while equally hard work 
done at home doés not. Similarly shorter 
hours, no overtime, seats behind counters 
and other privileges are seen to be neces- 
sary for women workers but not for men. 
The equalitarians believe that a good la- 
bor law should apply equally to both sexes, 


$39. This will be used to purchase new 
letterhead stationery. 

A business meeting of the Council was 
held at Headquarters the first week in 
September. The present officers are Mabel 
Van Dyke, chairman; Angelina Carabelli 
and Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, vice-chair- 
men; Mary Burrows, treasurer; and 


Naomi Trotter, secretary. 


Citizenship Restored Under New 
Cable Law 
CCORDING to the United Press, Mrs. 
Walter J. White, formerly of Ball- 
ston Spa, New York, and now living in 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, is the first 
woman to be repatriated under provisions 
of the Cable law passed during the last 
session of Congress. 

Despite the fact that she was a native- 
born American, a descendant of Roger T. 
Sherman, who was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and daughter 
of a Civil War veteran, Mrs. White was 
no longer an American after her mar- 
riage to Mr. White, an Australian, in 
1908. 

She returned to the United States some 
years ago and her husband went to work 
in this country, but she had “forfeited” 
her citizenship. 
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